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ECONOMIC EQUALITY. 


The exercise of irresponsible power, by whatever means, is 
tyranny, and should not be tolerated. The power which men 
irresponsibly exercise for their private ends, over individuals and 
communities, through superior wealth, is essentially tyrannous, and 
as inconsistent with democratic principle and as offensive to self- 
respecting men as any form of political tyranny that was ever 
endured. As political equality is the remedy for political tyranny, 
so is economic equality the only way of putting an end to the 
economic tyranny exercised by the few over the many through 
superiority of wealth. The industrial system of a nation, like its 
political system, should be a government of the people, by the 
people, for the people. Until economic equality shall give a basis 
to political equality, the latter is but a sham. 


Representative Bynum of Indiana, who has gone over to 
the gold party, says that his free-coinage speech in 1891 
was due to his having dined too well. That is not so good 
an excuse for advocating free-coinage as some millions of 
unemployed men have, namely, that they have not dined at 
all. 


The Springfield Republican rebukes the Boston Pilot for 
commenting in a caustic manner upon the reported payment 
of $125 by one of the Vanderbilts for a dog collar, while 
men and women are rioting for bread in the city of New 
York where the proprietors of the dog live. The Republi- 
can is wrong, dead wrong, and the Pilot right. We wish 
always to avoid criticizing individuals, but there is nothing 
on this earth so wicked as luxurious living and waste in 
the face of misery. It was for indulgence in that, accord- 


ing to Jesus Christ, that Dives, having died and been buried 
awoke “in torment.” 


The railroads have no difficulty in offering one cent a mile 
rate to delegates tc the G. A. R. convention at Indianapolis. 
This is practically one fare for the round trip. If sucha rate 
had been made in June to Chicago, the world’s fair would 
have been a success, and the railroads would not have had 
to keep so many cars idle. Some young men in Bordentown, 
N.J., recently bired a freight car and furnished it with 
bunks and a cooking stove, and “freighted ” thentselves to 
Chicago for $10 each. Our privately-owned railroads will 
treat people as cattle so long as the people are willing to 
submit. Permit us to inform the young men of Borden- 
town that in Hungary, where two thirds of the railway 
mileage is owned and operated by the government, the fare 
on a government road in a palace car for a distance equal 
to that from Bordentown, N.J. to Chicago is $5, and even 
at that the state receives a revenue of about three million 
dollars from its railroad investments. In 1890 it was 
$2,916,300, and the revenue has steadily increased since 
that date. The Bordentown people would resent the insinu- 
ation that America was behind Hungary in intelligence, 
and yet, which is the most reasonable, riding in a freight car 
for $10, or in a palace car for $5? There are certain phases 
of private ownership of transportation in this country that 
bring the blush of shame to the cheek of every American. 
And that isn’t the worst of it, we forget our blushes on 
election day. Is it not pardonable to paraphrase a saying 
of Carlyle,—- America is a nation of 65 million people, — 
mostly fools ? 


The Defeat of Free Coinage and the People’s Party. 


The Wilson bill, repealing the silver purchasing clause of 
the so-called Sherman law, after two weeks debate, passed 
the House of Representatives on Monday of this week by a 
vote of 240 to 110, being a majority for repeal of 130. 
Before taking the final vote the House rejected successive 
propositions for free coinage at the ratio of 1 of gold to 16 
of silver, 1 to 17, 1 to 18, 1 to 19 and 1 to 20, and also a 
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bill to re-enact the old Bland-Allison bill. The friends of 
bi-metalism had admitted the probability of repeal by the 
House, but the size of the majority far exceeds either their 
apprehensions or the expectations of the gold party. 
There is no use denying that the white metal has received 
a black eye. Whether the Senate will follow this by a 
knock down blow, remains to be seen, but it is vertain that 
the charces for repeal in the upper house have been de- 
cidedly increased by the unexpectedly large majority for 
that policy in the House of Representatives. 

The right of the matter and the weight of the arguments 
have been overwhelmingly on the side of the bi-metallic 
party, but the other fellows controlled the votes, which the 
previous record of the men casting them clearly shows in 
many instances, could not have been conscience votes. 

Should the Senate coincide with the House and the repeal 
become a law, the event, however regrettable, should in no 
way discourage the people’s party. Its effect will merely 
be to necessitate a re-arrangement of the line of battle 
in view of the changed conditions. : 

If this law is repealed, it is certain that while Cleve- 
land wields the veto there will be no use expecting money 
remedies for the people. We must concentrate our 
efforts upon the work of wresting from the grasp of mon- 
opoly the productive and distributive machinery of the 
country, by the nationalization of the means of communica- 
tion and transportation to begin with, and in their order of 
all the other businesses upon which the livelihood and 
therefore the liberty of men depend. 


Practical Questions About Railroad Nationalization. 


The university of Wisconsin Athenz joint debate for 
1894, the forensic event of the university year, is to be upon 
the following theme and conditions : 


‘¢ Would national ownership and operaticn of the railroads in the 
United States be preferable to ownership and operation by private 
corporations ?”’ 

It being conceded: (1) that the change can be made constitution- 
ally and legally, and at a cost not to exceed six billion dollars, which 
is assumed to be just and reasonable compensation; (2) that all goy- 
ernment railroad officials and employees shall be appointed and pro- 
moted upon a basis of business efficiency only. (This concession to 
be construed as restricting neither the form, nor mode of appoint- 
ment of the central administrative authority.) 


This is clear except the last clause, in parenthesis, which 
we do not quite understand the meaning of. As we look at 
it, under a proper plan any branch of the civil service 
(of which the railroads would be a part, if they were nation- 
alized) should be divided as to the personnel into the minis- 
terial and discretionary classes. Ninety-nine out a hundred 
and more of the public employees, would belong to the class 
of ministerial officials, because their duties would-be per- 
formed according to routine or prescribed rules. All these 
should not be “appointed” at all, but certificated to their 
positions upon meeting certain conditions of fitness or ser- 
vice. They should thank nobody for their places and fear 
nobody’s influence as a cause of displacement, so long as 
they did their duty. They should be as secure in their 
tenure as the president of the United States, or any judge, 
“during good behavior,” being, however, held to strict dis- 
cipline and always liable to suspension pending trial of 
charges brought. 

There would remain a few offices, headships of depart 


ments and especially important bureaus, upon whom large 
discretionary functions devolve. This is the only class to 
which the appointive idea should apply. The English civil 
service, which includes a nationaiized telegraph, already 
pretty well realizes this ideal. It was said during the last 
parliamentary campaign that Gladstone, if he became 
premier, though he might change the course of the empire, 
would be able to cut off only 65 official heads. 

A correspondent from the Wisconsin university writes us 
making a couple of inquiries with reference to the vroposed 
debate. He says: 


If the government owned the railroads, would it be just to the 
commercial interests of the tsuntry to adopt a tariff schedule, pro- 
portionally lower for long than for short distances, but the same for 
all sections of the country ? For example, the same rate per-ton-mile 
on a road like the New York Central, going through a thickly-settled 
country and affected by water competition, as on such a system as 
the Great Northern, running through an undeveloped country, un- 
affected by water competition, or would the government be compelled 
to recognize commercial advantages and shape their rates accord- 
ingly ? 


When the business system of the country shall have been 
completely nationalized, it may be that the better way will 
be to adopt a uniform rate, according to the example of the 
postal service, but to propose this in connection with the 
introduction of nationalization might needlessly compli- 
cate the problem of government management. Possibly 
the wiser plan in introducing the system might be to base 
schedules upon the plan of making each line pay for its 
own operation. This, however, is a question of expediency 
merely. 

It will be observed that the problem in this respect is not 
at all different in character, but only in proportioas from 
that which every railroad system has now to meet. No two 
parts of any system, scarcely any two miles indeed, are 
equally profitable, but it is the object of the management to 
make the system as a whole pay expenses. This on a 
larger scale is the same problem that national management 
would have to meet, and the larger the scale the easier it 
will be to work out the result, because the elements in the 
problem under a central control could be made to work 
together instead of, as now, working at cross-purposes. 

Our correspondent instead of seeing that the central con- 
trol of all the elements in the problem would favor a correct 
solution, seems to find a difficulty in that direction. He 
says: 

Could any commissioner or cabinet minister, under government 
ownership, attend to all the diffcult matters connected with the mak- 


ing of rates and the general superintendence over our 170,000 miles 
of railroad ? 


The Northern Pacific railroad has just gone into the 
hands of the United States government by a receivership 
and will be managed exclusively by its appointees until re- 
stored to good condition. Every road that goes into the 
hands of a United States receiver is a complete answer to 
every practical argument against the feasibility of railroad 
nationalization. ‘he question whether the details of rail- 
road administration could be attended to by the govern- 
ment is no question. They are so attended to every timea 
railroad goes into the hands of the federal judiciary as a 
receiver. 

As to the difficulties of the job being increased by includ - 
ing all the roads under the receivership, it would be vastly 
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decreased thereby. Centralization reduces complexity ; con- 
centration spells simplicity. 

Of course no secretary or commission could personally 
supervise the details of a national railroad system the size 
of ours, any more than the president can supervise the 
details of the work done by the 150,000 present national 
employees. Nobody, however, seriously proposes to reduce 
the size of the United States and multiply the presidents on 
the ground that the smaller the systems the better the 
administration would be. On that theory Rhode Island 
would be the best managed of our states, but in point of 
fact it is about the worst managed. 

We shouid like to take a hand personally in the univer- 
sity of Wisconsin debate. 


The New and the Old Lock Horns in France Also. 


The just concluded parliamentary electoral campaign 
in France was as significant in its way of the amazing 
advance of the socialist movement as were the recent 
Reichstag elections in Germany. In France, precisely as in 
Germany, it was expected that the issues in the election 
would he quite other from the socialist question. In Ger- 
many it was supposed that the army bill would be the main 
issue, and in France, the Panama scandals and divers other 
matters. But in the one country, just as in the other, when 
the campaign fairly opened, the issue of socialism against 
conservatism swallowed up the others. 

As the tremendous vote of the German socialists, over 
two million, was made up of a variety of diseontented 
elements, not strictly socialistic, but willing to accept the 
socialistic leadership, so it was in France. Around a group 
of radical socialists rallied many bodies of radicals more or 
less extreme, but agreeing in the general policy of extend- 
ing state functions as opportunity may serve, into the field 
hitherto occupied by the individual initiative of capital. 
Logically speaking, this policy leads to the adoption of the 
complete collectivist ideal, or nationalism, and the more in- 
telligent of the French socialists, realizing this, are glad to 
act in co-operation with it, following in this respect the 
same policy adopted by the German socialists in Germany, 
and the American nationalists toward the people’s party. 

The French elections reproduced another feature of the 
German campaign in the fact that the formidable aspect of 
the socialistic combination had the immediate effect of 
strengthening the conservative party by scaring the timid 
into its ranks. This accounts for the great vote uf the 
republicans. On the one hand, the monarchists and monop- 
olists rallied te this party as the best basis for organizing 
resistance to the socialistic advance. For the same reason 
various other minor factions went the same way, the result 
being an overwhelming republican majority in the new Par- 
liament and the appearance there on the other hand, of a 
compact body of 30 socialist-radical deputies, likely to be 
increased somewhat on the second ballots. The only other 
two factions are the so-called conservatives and the conser- 
vative allies, which will act with the republicans. That is 
to say, the monarchists have disappeared from Irench 
politics and there are left only two real parties, the repub- 
licans and the socialists, the defenders of the present social 
order and the advocates of a radically different one. 

As in Germany, so now in France, the issue is fairly 
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joined between the past and the future, and from now on it 
will be a fight to the finish. 

The New York Tribune’s Paris correspondent, comment- 
ing on this political and parliamentary confrontation of the 
socialistic party and the combined forces of conservatism in 
France, says: 


an ae 


What is instructive in all this is that the same thing may happen 
in other countries, when least expected. There, too, social difticul- 
ties are brought up for the decision of universal suffrage in connec- 
tion with the necessities of political parties. The French voter may 
be more logical, impulsive, revolutionary; and the Englishman or 
American more practical, time-serving and law-abiding. Bnt the 
human mind, under the pressure of the same ideas and motives, will 
eventually work the same the world over. 


This is well said. The issue now joined in Germany and 
and France will soon be joined in every civilized land. The 
past will lock horns with the future, the old with the new ; 
the day will face the night. Already this situation is dis- 
tinctly foreshadowed in America by the rise of the people’s 
party with its nationalistic spirit and program, which with 
every successive convention and platform grows more radi- 
eal. In the congressional elections of 1894, whatever other 
issues politicians may try to bring forward, the predominant 
one will be the question whether we shall go forward toward 
nationalism or not. 

If that takes place, it would not be surprising if we 
witnessed just such a stampede of the conservatives as has 
happened in Germany and France this summer, and saw the 
American Congress assemble in 1895 with several factions 
perhaps, but only two parties, the demo-republican-conserv- 
ative party on the one hand, and the nationalist-populist- 
radicals on the other. 


C. L. Weeks, writing The New Nation from Chicago, 
says: “In the fisheries building at the world’s fair, may be 
seen a placard referring to Gloucester, Mass. The followiug 
is copied from it. ‘It’s fishing, conducted as a co-operative 
industry from the start, was the first and is now the largest 
industry in the United States, if not in the world, where 
the employee shares with the employer in the proceeds of 
industry in lieu of wages.’ It was like finding an oasis in 
a desert, to meet the above in an atmosphere so saturated 
with comercialism as is that of the world’s fair. Piont 
sharing is a long way from nationalism, but it is refreshing 
in these mercenary days to hear of any scheme which con- 
templates ‘proceeds of industry in lieu of wages.’” 


United States Senator White has introduced a bill repeal- 
ing the Sherman anti-trust act and giving a new legal defi- 
nition of a trust, viz.: “Two or more persons having a 
common interest in suppressing competition, raising prices 
or transportation charges, or limiting, decreasing or control- 
ling competition. Such combinations are declared illegal 
and provision for their perpetual injunction is made.” This 
will interest Attorney General Olney, who believes the 
Sherman act unconstitutional. 


3oston Transcript: If there could be some means pro- 
vided whereby the people might declare themselves on a 
given question, it would be a gain in the direction of good 
government and good sense. If the referendum and initia- 
tive will help toward the finding of these means, they are 
worth looking into. 
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CONCERNING NATIONALISM. | the people or to any one for its acts, and which is totally 


THE OLD PARTIES FUSE AGAIN. 


A Lawyer on the Judiciary. Eastern Attitude toward the 
West. Populist Convention in Mass. Note and Comment. 


Dispatches from Kansas say that in scores of counties 
the republican and democratic committees will unite in the 
autumn elections to put down the populists, if they can. In 
Seward county, the central committees of the two old par- 
ties recently met and agreed upon a call for a joint conven- 
tion in the town of Liberal today, to nominate a fusion 
ticket. 

The call for this republican-democratic convention recites 
that it is time for all law-abiding citizens in Kansas to come 
together on a “broad, patriotic basis” and unite in a solid 
phalanx against the “onward march of anarchy and dis- 
order that threaten to destroy the credit and good name of 
Kansas.” 

The old parties in Kansas are doing publicly what the 
leaders in the East have been doing for some time, — beat- 
ing back the sentiment of reform by union of forces. Not 
only in Kansas but all through the West, republicans and 
democratic apologists of private monopoly will join hands. 
It is their only hope, and that a desperate one, to keep the 
people’s party out of power. The revival of fusion in the 
West is a sign that should gladden the heart of every pop- 
ulist. The leaders may fuse their committees but they 
can’t fuse the people. 


We make a special appeal to all populists in Massachusetts 
to make it a point to attend the populist convention at 
Laster’s hall, Lynn, next Wednesday. A full state ticket 
will be put in the field for the third time in this state and 
with brighter hopes than in former years. The electors in 
the Old Bay State are beginning to realize that the old 
parties do not intend to legislate for the average man. The 
habit of throwing votes away upon democrats and republi- 
cans is breaking up. Populist meetings this summer have 
been notably well attended; inquiries for literature are 
pouring in from all sides. The campaign in this state 
promises to be a lively one, and we trust that the Massa- 
chusetts convention at Lynn will be well represented from 
all parts of the state. The people must work out-their own 
salvation ; beneficiaries of the present economic system will 


not do it for them. 


Judge 8. D. Thompson, editor of the American Law 
Review of St. Louis, asks in his magazine, whether the cor- 
porations are to rule the state or the state the corporations ? 

In speaking of the growth of private corporations he say : 

“ At every step in this baleful progress, corporations have 


the aid of the only branch of our national government which 
ig non-elective, which is in no practical sense responsible to 
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out of touch with the people in its sympathies,— the federal 
judiciary. Individual members of that judiciary have 
struggled for popular right, but they have been overborne 
by the general current. Jurisdiction has been seized on 
casuistic pretenses ; the right of trial by jury has been set 
aside by vast reaches of country; the courts have gone into 
the business of common carrier; the by-laws of the corpora- 
tions have over-topped, in the judicial estimation, the legis- 
lation of states which were once called sovereign; and con- 
stitutional ordinances, earned on the field of battle and 
intended as charters of human liberty, having been turned 
into the shield of incorporated monopoly. The barons of 
corporate power, outrivaling in wealth and splendor the 
merchant kings of Venice, have puschased of venal legisla- 
tors seats in the Senaté of the United States, and have 
found no difficulty in placing their allies on the judicial 
bench.” 


The weakness in Judge Thompson’s indictment is that he 
manages to applaud the very system that has led to the 
growth of corporations. He regrets to find among the 
people “wild and idiotic schemes of relief through the 
assistance of the government.”’ He ought to realize that if 
every corporation were obliterated in the land and every 
monopolistic judge retired, and private competition in busi- 
ness retained, the country in 20 years would again be roofed 
with trusts. It is remarkable that so shrewd an observer 
as Judge Thompson should be content to complain of the 
quality of the output of the mill of commerce, so to speak, 
ana not see that the trouble is with the mill itself. Even 
handed justice under private competition is a walking 
absurdity and no bench of judges can make it appear other- 
wise. 

Many judges recognize this thoroughly, as the decisions 
in recent labor troubles fully show. The government is 
indeed becoming a common carrier, and is doing the busi- 
ness of the people upon principles that the supreme court 
of the United States has pronounced good law. 


Good Work in Ashland. 


“People in this town are ready and willing to read 
people’s party news ” writes an Ashland (Mass.) correspon- 
dent. ‘We meet in a printing office, talk and exchange 
papers and books. I contribute The New Nation, and it is 
read by from 30 to 50 veterens every week. Our vote in 
this town last November was 13. We will increase it to 
one half the vote of the town if this business depression 
holds much longer.” 


Concerning the West. 


“astern newspapers” says the Springfield Republican, 
“should be more careful than they have been to gather in- 
formation that is just, truthful and complete concerning the 
people of the West. A misunderstanding between sections 
is deplorable, if anything is in national affairs, and some- 
times leads to lamentable results. This is a very great 
country, but it is not so large that the inhabitants or 
different sections cannot understand each other, respect 
each other’s opinions and work for the good of all.” his 
leads the Boston ‘Traveller to say: “The contemptuous sum- 
ming up of the rank and file of this (populist) party as 
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ignorant revolutionists, led on by a handful of blatherskites 
to the repudiation of their debts and the plunder of the 
national treasury, has been a common characterization in 
the East. Many people here of more than average intelli- 
gence and weil-informed in regard to the social conditions 
of Siberia or India, have displayed a lack of knowledge of 
their fellow-Americans on the other side of the Mississippi 
which could hardly be exceeded in darkest Africa. When 
the strongest republican district in the Union—a district 
which returned Knute Nelson, the present governor of 
Minnesota, to Congress by a majority exceeding the total 
vote cast for Georgia’s seven Congressmen — passed over at 
one jump to the populist side, there was a condition revealed 
which called for the most careful insight and consideration 
rather than for an outcry of disgust and alarm, coupled with 
an affected or stupid pooh-poohing of the actual force of 
the change. In place of real news and accurate and un- 
biased descriptions of events and tendencies in the West, we 
got, as the Springfield Republican says, ridiculous stories 
about Simpson’s lack of socks, Peffer’s whiskers and Mrs. 
Lease’s vocabulary. It is, indeed, high time, if this country 
is to be preserved from section misunderstanding and 
enemies, that the actual situation, temper, reasoning and 
character of the western and southern farming communities 
should be accurately comprehended in the East, and the 
news of the East should likewise be stated in a way to win 
the fraternal consideration of the grangers.” 


“Silver Lunatics” in the British Parliament. 


It so happened that on the day President Cleveland sent 
his anti-bi-metalism message to Congress, a debate on bi- 
metalism took place in the British House of Commons, 
brought on by the difficulties arising from the demonetiza- 
tion of silver in India. Mr. Chaplin, who was president of 
the board of agriculture in Lord Salisbury’s cabinet, spoke 
of the Indian demonetization as follows: 

By a single stroke the government has depreciated by 15 per cent 
the value of the silyer held by the by the population of India. A 
more flagrant act of public plunder has never been committed by a 
civilized government. The result has been a convulsed financial 
situation from China to Peru. If the repeal by the American Con- 
gress of the Sherman act should become inevitable, it would be 
partly due to the error that has been committed in India. . wine 
government must be held responsible. Their action could not fail to 
appreciate gold throughout the world, while increasing commercial 
difficulties everywhere. 


Mr. Balfour, leader of the English conservative party, 
followed this speech, with one in which he said of the action 
of the Indian council in demonetizing silver that “the gov- 
ernment had been driven to commit a financial crime.” 
Speaking later on the same subject, Mr. Balfour in his 
Mansion House speech, said of the general demonetization 
of silver, that the ultimate result would be “a slow appre- 
ciation of the standard of value, which is perhaps the most 
deadening and bennmbing influeyce that can touch the en- 
terprise of a nation.” 


Note and Comment. 

The populists held a meeting at Georgetown, Mass., Tues- 
day night. There was a good attendance. Speeches were 
made by J. K. Harris, J. T. Pomeroy and James Carey, 
members of the Haverhill People’s Party club. 


Senator Hoar scored the populists the other day as 
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“harpies that delight in the misery of- the people.” The 
Massachusetts statesman carries his love for the people to 
the extent of covering up the ugly fact of popular distress 
and returns to his old habit of defending the theories of 
private monopoly. The unhappy producer may well say to 


him: 
Perhaps it was right to dissemble your love, 
But why did you kick me down stairs ? 


The Iowa democracy favors a free public employment 
bureau. But who is going to do the employing? The 
demand for work in New York city is becoming loud enough 
for the politicians to hear it distinctly, and that is saying a 
good deal. The attitude of the rapid transit commission on 
the question of public ownership of the Elevated railway 
furnishes one method of setting men at work. Plans for 
an extension of the system have been matured by the com- 
mission Now let the city solve the transit question and 
relieve labor at one stroke. 


DIVERS AND SUNDEY THINGS. 


A New Jersey correspondent writes: “The railroads 
which pass into the hands of the government, by being 
placed under the management of a person appointed by the 
court, should become government roads upon payment of 
tke price which it is worth when the private management 
throws up the sponge. Is there no one in Congress who 
will act in such a matter ? ” 


The electric light company at Atlanta, Ga., recently 
loaned the city $25,000 for four months to help meet ma- 
turing obligations. The Constitution of that city commends 
the electric company for this voluntary act at a time when 
it was almost impossible for the city to raise the money. It 
may be added that the company is doing a staving business 
furnishing power to mill owners. If Atlanta will continue 
to permit such a valuable franchise to be exploited by pri- 
vate parties, the latter will only be too happy to loan the 
city money, and incidentally the city will be more and more 
a servant of the monopolists that live off of the city’s ill- 
advised liberality. 


The Boston stock exchange is following the example of 
New York and putting under a ban those members who are 
“ offering to make bets reflecting upon the credit of certain 
corporations.” Stock exchanges are on the bull side of the 
market and the innocent investor must pay the shot. 


A Boston stock operator says that if the Western Union 
would bury its wires and use the patents locked up in its 
vaults, the storm of this week would not have seriously 
interupted its business. He continues: “Stronger argu- 
ments in favor of placing the telegraphic system in the 
hands of the government where it properly belongs and 
where as an adjunct of the mail service which as a means 
of more speedy communication it really is, could not be 
adduced. Steps in this direction are a'ready in progress 
and we believe that the time is not distant when the people 
of this country will look with as little favor upon keep- 
ing the telegraphic system in the hands of a private 
monopoly, as they would on that of farming out the carrying 
of their letters to one or more similar private ecncerns.” 
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NATIONALISTIC DRIFT. 


{tems of Industrial, Political, Social and Commercial Intelli- 
gence indicating the approaching Breakup of the Present 
System and the Tendency through Business Combinations 
aud Public Control of Industry toward Complete National 
Co-operation. 


District of Columbia. 


The superintendent of the Washington municipal lodging 
house and wood-yard says in his annual report: “The stc- 
cess which has attended the experimentai stage in the oper- 
ation of the municipal lodging-house and wood-yard can be 
but gratifying to its friends and of much benefit to the 
general public. The tramp element has been reduced to a 
minimum. This fact is evidenced by the courts, by the 
police and by the absence of that element from our streets. 
Citizens are less annoyed by these road beggars than has 
been the case for many years, and though other cities by 
their free soups, their free lodgings and their sentimental 
charity ‘doles’ may be encouraging idleness, shiftlessness, 
poverty and tramps, Washington can no longer be charged 
with that crime. : During the last quarter 286 
names were registered on the rolls, 1550 meals have been 
served and 872 lodgings have been given. Employment has 
been secured for 24, and 14 have been turned away, having 
refused to work, making a total since the house opened Jan. 
1, 1893, of different persons enrolled, 1,198; meals served, 
6,419 ; lodgings given, 4,185; employment secured, 68; re- 
fusing to work, 29.” The Minneapolis Tribune is moved to 
say on this subject: “ Washington is one amoug several 
cities that are trying experiments; while Chicago, St. Paul 
and Minneapolis are only a few of the many cities that are 
still wrestling with the problem. As the Washington 
superintendent of charities states, free soups and lodgings 
simply encourage and attract the tramp element. What is 
wanted is an employment bureau or a workshop or wood- 
yard appendix to the lodging establishment, whereby the 
honest and industrious unemployed may honorably earn 
their way, and the professional work-shirking tramp be dis- 
couraged from visiting the community.” 


New Jersey. 


The Newark Railway company has leased all its street 
railroads in Newark, to the New Jersey Consolidated Trac- 
tion company for a term of 999 years. This is sorry news 
for the Jersey people, as they will find when it is necessary 
in self-defense to conduct the local rapid transit system as 
a public function. 

California. 


The city attorney of Oakland exclaims that “either this 
city is going to be governed by this monopoly or we will 
govern it.” This is his answer to the refusal of the South- 
ern Pacific road to live up to its agreement when a right of 
way was granted it by Oakland. So long as the Southern 
Pacific is owned privately, Oakland will be governed by the 
railroad monopoly. 

Missouri. 


Kansas City Journal: The city of Lawrence, on the banks 
of the Kaw, is threatened to be cut off from the water supply, 
because her people have given the control of that supply to 
a corporation. And as the city government and the water 
company cannot agree about some things, the supply is to 
be shut off from the people; or the second great need and 
element of life taken away from those who are so supplied. 
We have no knowledge of the matter in dispute, as to 
which is right or who wrong, or where the equity rests, ard 
don’t care to know. We use the fact simply to emphasize 
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another fact, that so important a thing as water supply toa 
city should be under the control of the city itself, and not 
in the hands of another authority with power, for any cause, 
just or otherwise, to cut it off. This is a vital interest and 
ought not to be delegated. 


Indiana. 


‘Indianapolis Nonconformist: Give the people the post 
office saving and exchange bank. Make every presidential 
office a bank of deposit where the people may place their 
ready cash, subject to call, first in greenbacks, second in 
postal notes for fractions under. $5, third a post office war- 
rant for any amount, free of all expense to the depositor. 


Miscellaneous. 


Victor Rosewater’s recent article in the American Statis- 
tical Associatiou’s Quarterly on “Cost Statistics of Public 
Electrical Lighting,” has led some to infer that he has 
changed his views about municipal ownership of electric 
lighting plants. Writing from Omaha, Neb., he says in the 
Boston Herald: “I myself am an advocate of municipal 
ownership of electric lighting plants, and have written sev- 
eral papers supporting my position, which have appeared 
from time to time in the New York Independent. The 
opponents of municipal ownership have busied themselves 
almost exclusively in attempting to pick flaws in the statis- 
ties of cost which have been relied upon in comparing pub- 
lic and private plauts. Ido not think the chief argument, 
or even one of the chief arguments, for municipal ownership 
is to be based on cost statistics ; for that reason I have tried 
to show their utter inadequacy and untrustworthiness.” 


We have received complaints from many quarters about 
the practice of rival ice companies in Boston, of refusing to 
sell ice except to their regular patrons. ‘That is, the ice 
companies, like the coal dealers, divide up the city between 
them. A correspondent of the Boston Record writes: “The 
citizen must to decide at the beginning of the season (or the 
ice company decides for him would be nearer the truth) and 
having once decided he becomes that particular company’s 
customer. At times it is quite inconvenient to be tied up to 
one company, especially if one happens to want ice when the 
other company’s cart is around: besides, one likes to have 
the privilege to buy where he pleases. Have these com- 
panies the right to say to whom they will sell, provided the 
would-be customer is ready with his money?” The time is 
not far distant when Boston will furnish ice to consumers 
at cost, as no self-respecting community of Americans 
would submit to such despotism as a permanent condition. 


W. A. McKenzie in Railway Carmen’s Journal: “ Now is 
the time for the government to take advantage of the 
present depression, and purchase the majority of the various 
railway lines, almost at its own price, and at once solve the 
problem. Any shrewd investor will buy property when it 
is lowest. A year or so more will see that point reached. 
Will the nation secure the prize in time? But why go into 
debt at all to accomplish the change, when it can be brought 
about without doing so? How? Let the government issue 
500 million dollars of treasury notes to be known as United 
States railway money, the same to be applied to the con- 
struction or purchase of a trunk line from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific coast, as a beginning, and see how it would work. 
If one of the main lines, say for instance the Union Pacific, 
and Central Pacific, which, by the by, both owe the govern- 
ment a large sum, could be bought out at a fair price, and 
these together with some other direct connections to the 
East coast be placed at once under the direct management 
of the pation, it would make a good start in the right direc- 
tion. If those companies refused to take this treasury 
money, then it would be in order to at once begin the build- 
ing of a new trunk line from coast to coast. ‘Thousands of 
men are out of work who would be very glad to get a job 
and take this money for their pay.” 
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Things Said About The 
Cause And Us. 


R. H. F. of Pueblo, Col.: Your article en- 
titled ‘The Root Cause of all Panics, Crises 
and Hard Times and the Remedy” is the best 
thing yet written on the subject. 


C, H. K. of Exeter, N.H.: You can count 
on me for ten annual subscriptions as long as 
your paper needs any extra effort for its 
support. 


A. G. H. of Los Angeles, Cal.: I would 
rather be without any paper than The New 
Nation. It contains a better diagnosis of po- 
litical ills and prescribes better remedies than 
any or all papers of my acquaintance. Your 
prosperity and the hope of the cause of liberty 
go hand in hand. 


W.S. M. of North Andover Depot, Mass.: 
The present stringency may be a blessing in 
disguise and though Bellamy’s paper may 
suffer, his principles will gain ground. 


A. D. J. of York, Fla.: Most of the people 
here are ready for the new order, and if I only 
had the time with the help of The New Nation 
I could convert the whole country. 


Some of my Customers: 


C. F. Cook, of Cook, Lyman & Seixas; J. 
W. Brooks, Mgr. Schilling Corset Co.; Wm. 
Martin, Treas. Public Produce & Stock Ex- 
change ; J. Triggs of Triggs, Aitchison & Co.; 
Frank P. Prichard, Atty., Philadephia. 


FRANK S. AMICK, 


Notary Public --- Conveyancer, 
REAL ESTATE TAX-PAYERS’ AGENT, 
142 La Salle St., Room 9, Chicago. 


POPUL Ss TS#! 


I am in pressing need of a position. Have 
had experience with proof-reading, editing 
copy, reporting, etc., and am a stenographer 
and typewriter. I have clear ideas on the 
financial problem and am “up”’ on the popu- 
list issues. Salary moderate. Let me hear 
from you. 


MISS E., 143 W Tenth St, few York City. 


AN EXPOSITION OF NATIONALISM 


BY B. FRANKLIN HUNTER. 
SECOND EDITION. 


A comprehensive statement of the various 
phases of nationalism considered from the 
political, economic and ethical standpoints. 
Sixteen pages. 

5 cents per copy; $4 per hundred. 


Send orders to Miss DiANA HIRscHLER, 
2026 Camac St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE WEEKLY TOILER. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


State Organ of the Farmers’ Alliance and In- 
dustrial Union. 


$1.00 PER YEAR. 


It keeps in the middle of the road. Circu- 
lation, 10,000. The oldest reform paper in 
the South. 
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If you are going to the 


WORLD’S FAiR 


Be sure that your tickets read via 


Fitchburg Railroad 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE. 
SHORT LINE 
BOSTON TO CHICAGO. 


Palace Sleeping Cars. 


IMPROVEMENT CO., 


Through without change via 


NIAGARA FALLS. 


(0) 
Trains leave Boston, Causeway Street Pas- 
senger Station 


9.00 A.M. 


3.00 P.M. 7.00 P.M. 
For further information apply to 


J. R. WATSON, 
General Passenger Agent. 


A WONDERFUL THING!! 


Hot Water 


Without Fire. 
The CLIMAX SOLAR-WATER HEATER 


Utilizes the SUN’S Heat 
And gives Hot Water at all hours of the day 


THE TYPEWRITER 


274 Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. — 164 LaSalle Street, Chicago, Il. 


WORLD Typewriter $15 Writes 77 Characters, 


Wonderful 


Dr. Ransophier’s Electric 


Discovery !! 


Magnetic Appliance. An in- 
¥- stant relief for all pain. 
<=. Can be applied to any part 
of the person easily ; never 
gets out of order. Stops 
headache in 2 minutes, re- 
lieves nervousness and pro- 
duces sleep, stops neu- 
ralgic pains; relieves Rheu- 
matism, Hart troubles, Sci- 


and night, without expense. 
Oo—— 


atica, Kidney, Bladder ard Liver ailments, : 
can be helped ‘or cured by chis Magnetic appli- No delay. Flows instantly. 
ance, Quickens blood, renews Vigor far|No gare. No worry. 


more effectively than any medecine to be taken 
internally; indorsed by eminent physicians. 
Sent to any part of the United States on re- 
ceipt of price, $2.00. 

Descriptive circular and agents’ terms sent 
on application, Address, 


BOSTON MAGNETIC CO., 19 West Street, Beston. 


ADVERTISE !! 


The Newspaper or Mavazine 


Wonderful. 


The water at times almost boils. 


Always ready. 


Send for circular. 
eS Pees 
CLARENCE M. KEMP, 
Baltimore, Md. 
Also, Gas Machines make gas at 75c. per 
1000 feet. Safe, reliable, efficient. A child 
can operate them. Cellar Drainers to make 
wet cellars dry, automatic. 


FOR PEOPLES PARTY NEWS 


KEAD 


THE NEW NATION. 
A TRAVELLING MAN 


writes: ‘‘I bave been radically cured of con- 
firmed constipation and all of its attending 
evils without medicines, injections or incon- 
venience by your admirable system of treat- 
ment.’’ A pamphlet on the subject will be sent 
for four cents in stamps. Address, 


THE DILATER COMPANY, 
Canton, Ohio. 


—Is A— 


Estimates and Advice in Selecting Adver- 


tising Mediums —of [ ocal, National or 
Foreign Circulation — will be given 


Promptly on Application. 


E. KIMBALL NUNN’S 


GENERAL ADVERTISING AGENCY, 


179 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
Mention The New Nation. 
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HAVE YOU READ THIS BOOK? 


“Liberty Tree Block,” 630 Washington Street. By John T. Morse, Jr. 


—_—_—()_—_—. 
With a Portrait and Map. 
sy 1, 1893. 
Boston, Juuy 1, 1898 gilt top, $2.50. 


To THE GENERAL PUBLIC: 


2 vols. 


Only little more than four years have 
elapsed since our club, the first in the world, 
was formed. Within that short time the nation- 
alist idea has commended itself to the Ameri- 
can public to an extent far exceeding our 
most sanguine hopes. The influence we have 
brought to bear upon legislative action has 
been remarkably successful, and many issues 
that we have raised have been taken up en- 
thusiastically by citizens at the polls. Our 
ideas are becoming actualities. The times are 
ripe. Organized effort will now carry things 
with a swing, but Ir MUST BE ORGANIZED 
EFFORT, 

Do you believe in the nationalization of in- 
dustry and therehy the promotion of the 
brotherhood of humanity, or, are you with us 
in the work of ~ ationalizing the railroads, 
telegraph, tele one, express or any of the so- 
called natural monopolies? Do you wish to 
be identified with us and count for something? 
If so, you ce render important assistance to 
our work. ne way we propose is this: We 
have opened a CORRESPONDING. MEM- 
BERSHIP of this First Club, asking for 
members all over this Union, requiring an 
admission fee of $1.00, and a yearly due of 
$1.00, the money to be applied by the club to 
Nationalist work, pure and simple. Each cor- 
responding member is entitled to all the pub- 
lications to be issued by the club, and will be 


tion will be found in these two vc’ ames. 


— Chicago Tribune. 


space to the narrative of the McClellan drama.”’ 
— Philadelphia Press. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


NEARER THAN A DREAM, 


An epitome of nationalism with o' jections 
stated and answered. 


Send stamp for sample copy. 


50 copies for $1.00. 


6é 


6¢ 
considered a centre for the distribution of 100 2.00. 
such publications. We give a Certificate of 
Membership, handsomely gotten up, to each} Address, 


Corresponding Member. Come in and share 


the victories to come. 
L. J. BRIDGEMAN, Pres’t. 
CHAS, E. BOWERS, Sec’y. 


THE NEW NATION, 
13 Winter St., Boston. 


The Gospel of Wealth. 


By ANDREW CARNEGIE. 
Write us for 


price delivered at your station if 


BUFFALO GLUTEN FEED 


isn’t kept on sale near you. 


No trouble to answer inquiries. 


This pamphlet has nad 2n enormous sale in 
England, and ought to be read and studied by 
every American, showing as it does the views 
of an American millionaire on the distribu- 
tion of wealth. It treats of: 


The problem of the administration of 
wealth. 

The man is more important thax. the money. 

Three modes of disposing of wealth. 

Nations should go further in tais direction. 

The duty of the man of wealth, ete. 


It’s peculiarly adapted for milch cows, but a 
good feed for all animals. 


Better than corn meal and costs no more. 
Is made at Buffalo and Peoria. 


CHAS. M. COX & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
Chamber of Commerce Building. 


DOMESTIC Refrigerators 


387 pp. 8vo. Price by mail, 10 cents. 


JENKINS & McCOWAN, 
224 Centre Street, New York. 


. Ny “tigi . 
W. H. MORSE, 28 Avery St., Boston, Mass. Cha drertisils ames 


OLD BOOKS! OLD MAGAZINES! 


WRITE FOR LISTS. 
ALSO, ALL THE NEW BOOKS, 
Cash paid for Old Books. 
G. E. GIRLING & BRO, 
922 West Harrison St., Chicago. 
Mention The New Nation. 


Please Send For Sample Copy. 


INDUSTRIAL NEWS. 


Jackson, Mich. 


$1.00 PER YEAR, 
Keep in the Middle of the Road. 
Circulation, 4100. 


16mo 


‘‘An intelligent estimate of the character, in- 
fluence and policy of the martyr-statesman, 
together with a truthful, orderly and just pre- 
sentation of the circumstances of .is career, is 
all that one can demand from a fres’4 biogra- 
phy. Such an estimate and such? presenta- 


Thanks are due to Mr. Morse for his masterly 
portrait of one of our best and greatest men.”’ 


“The author has succeeded admirably in 


relating with the utmost fairness the saliept 
incidents of the rebellion, devoting espet.al 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


$15 to $75. THE COMING NATION. 
COMMERCIAL Refrigerators. GREENSBURG, INDIANA. 
$20 to $400. ee 
Gee For a Government of, by and for the People 
Trade solicited from other} as outlined in Bellamy’s ‘* Looking Back- 
states. ward,’’ abolishing the p-ssibility 
ops of Poverty. 
Address, — 


State Organ of the Farmers’ Alliance. 


Philip Meyer’s Scheme. 
(A Story of Trades Unionism.) 


BY LUKE A. HEDD. 
Every Union Man should read it. 
Every Non-Union Man should read it. 
Every Employer should read it. 


Pauper Cover, price 25 cents. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 


There is an undefinable something in its 
plot, if plot it may be called, that appeals to 
every wage-worker, and every. wage-worker in 
th2 land should read it. In ‘‘ Looking Back- 
ward,’ Edward Bellamy has given the world 
a better impulse. ‘‘ Philip Meyer’s Sckeme”’ 
tells in its peculiar way, a story that might be 
termed an introduction to Bellamy’s story. — 
Omaha World-Herald, Oct. 16, 1892. 

The author, evidently a practical worker, 
propounds a novel project for surmounting the 
chief difficulties in the problem of capital and 
labor. The characters are typical employers 
and workingmen.— Christian Herald, N. Y., 
Nov. 16, 1892, 

This is a novel with a purpose. and its pur- 
pose is to show how the problem of capital and 
labor may be solved without the violences that 
commonly attend tbe great social and polit- 
ical revolutions.— Twentieth Century, Dec. 8 
1892. 

If men who work for wages were to com- 
bine on the lines suggested in this book, there 
would be an end to the conflict between labor 
and certain phases of capital. It is an ideal 
scheme of co-operation.— John Habberton in 
Godey’s Magazine, Dec., 1892. 

Mr Hedd has not solved-the labor question; 
but he is a clear thinker and has done some- 
thing in the direction of its solution. We have 
read the book and cheerfully commend it to 
the careful attention of every man who depends 
on the sweat of his brow for food and shelter. 
—N. Y. Herald, April 30, 18938. 


J. S. OGILVIE, Publisher, 57 Rose Street, N. Y. 
NATIONAL OWNERSHIP OF RAIL- 
ROADS AND TELEGRAPHS, 


By THOMAS V. CATOR 
OF SAN FRANCISCO. 
0 


Mailed to any address, postage prepaid: ten 
copies, 25 cents; twenty copies, 50 cents; fifty 
copies, $1; and larger numbers at same rates. 
Send money order to 


ARTHUR GORE, 
Harrison street, cor. Fourth, San Francisco, 


“Everybody’s Law Book.” 


Is the title of the new 768 page work prepared 
by J. Alexander Koones, LL.B., mem- 
ber of the New York Bar. 


It enables every man and woman to be their 
own lawyer. It teaches what are your rights 
and how to maintain them. When to begin a 
law suit and when to shun one. It contains 
the useful information every business man 
needs in every state inthe Union It contains 
business forms of every variety useful to the 
lawyer as well as to all who have legal busi- 
ness to transact. 

Inclose two dollars for a copy, or two- 
cent postage stamp for a table of contents and 
terms to agents. Address, 


BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, 
Publisher, 385 Sixth Ave., New York. 


